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POEM 


To-day,  we  part — a  few  short  hours  shall  mark 
Their  silent  progress  on  the  changeless  stars : 

A  few  sad  lives,  shall  find  repose  in  death : 

The  Sun  once  more  glide  slowly  to  his  rest, 

And  we  go  hence  forever.  Year  by  year 
Shall  other  voices  echo  through  these  eaves, 

And  other  footsteps  sound  along  these  aisles — 

These  holy  aisles  we  tread  so  light  to-day, 

And,  in  their  own  time,  go  hence  forever. 

True,  there  may  be  some  record  of  us  here, 

And  musty  papers,  on  neglected  shelves, 

May  have  some  page  of  intersprinkled  stars, 

Till  some  one,  trifling  out  a  listless  hour, 

May  mark  few  living  ’mongst  the  many  dead ! 

And  thus  we  fade  from  Time — but  there  shall  come 
Another  union  with  no  parting  hour 
For  us,  for  all,  thereafter.  In  this  world 
W e  may  not  meet  again.  A  few  sad  words, 

A  few  short  pressures  of  fain  lingering  hands, 

And  we  are  forth  unto  our  destinies. 

The  world  is  all  before  us — we  may  choose 
Our  stations  from  its  myriad  services — 

Where  each  may  struggle  with  it.  Some  will  stand 
Through  the  long  day,  with  anxious,  care-worn  brow, 
Watching,  in  busy  marts,  the  devious  track 
Of  mercenary  Commerce — the  green  waves 
Shall  pale  to  whiteness,  toiling  ’neath  their  freights 
Of  wealthy  argosies,  and  yield  their  pride 
To  swell  our  coffers. 

Some,  with  a  holy  purpose,  in  the  flush 
Of  calm  and  vigorous  youth,  will  go  forth 
To  do  their  service  in  the  House  of  Prayer ; 
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To  such,  at  this,  our  parting  hour,  God  speed  : 

The  world  hath  need  of  them — and  may  their  prayers 
Tend  to  our  meeting  in  that  life  to  come. 

And  some  of  us  may  find  our  sacred  task 
In  springing  gardens  of  Humanity, 

And,  with  delighted  zeal,  implant  rich  seed 
(Winnowed  from  these  granaries  of  ages) 

In  fragrant  soil  of  opening  Intellect. 

A  monarch’s  might  can  but  destroy  a  world — 
Instruction  sways  eternal  influence. 

But  there  are  other  missions  that  have  share 
In  holiness.  When  sightless  Justice  errs, 

And  some  strong  mind  takes  boldly  up  the  cause, 
Righting  the  wronged,  does  it  not  holily  1 
Is  his  no  holy  office,  who,  by  day, 

Or  through  the  melancholy  night,  takes  post 
Beside  the  feverish  couch  of  fell  disease, 

Soothing  the  agony  of  dying  want, 

Watching  the  crisis  of  the  frenzied  brain, 

Mixing,  with  gentle  hand,  the  cooling  draught ; 

Or  glides,  with  noiseless  step,  through  pestilence. 

And  ministers,  all  fearlessly,  amid 
The  gloomy  horrors  of  contagious  death  : 

Oh  !  blessed,  thus  to  succor  and  to  save ! 

The  world  hath  many  toilsome  services, 

And  we  shall  all  be  scattered  laborers. 

Though  vile  Ambition  lure  us  blindly  on, 

And  listless  Ease,  would  tempt  our  truant  dreams, 
Still  let  us  have  some  purpose  in  our  hearts, 

And,  as  through  fleeting  years  our  lives  extend. 

Be  this  our  firm  endeavor  still :  to  serve. 

First,  God — our  fellow-men — and  last,  ourselves. 

We  have  a  noble  heritage:  The  Elms 
That  were  our  first,  and  will  be  Memory’s  friends — 
These  grand  ancestral  Elms  bend  their  huge  boughs, 
And  wave  down  on  us  parting  benisons. 

And  these  old  men,  revered,  and  sage,  and  kind, 
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Who  were  our  Fathers,  and  our  patient  guides 
Through  mazy  Learning’s  rich  luxuriance, 

Are  waiting  here  to  greet  us  into  life : 

Give  us  one  blessing,  and  one  parting  prayer. 

This  is  the  home  of  Learning — and  we  bear, 

As  those  who  nightly  leave  some  precious  mine, 

A  portion,  meted  sparingly  to  each 
By  his  own  energetic  toil.  To  some, 

These  dainty  morsels  of  undying  lore 
Were  but  as  pearls  to  swine ;  but  there  are  those 
To  whom  the  morning  light  brought  toil ;  and  when 
The  sun  beat  hot  on  fainting,  dying  leaves, 

And  Nature,  silent  in  exhausted  Noon, 

* 

They  still  were  cloistered  with  their  books  and  toil. 
When  Midnight  brought  her  solemn,  balmy  hour, 

And  faintly  twinkling  stars  seemed  far  and  cold, 

They  scarce  would  pause  to  bathe  them  in  the  breeze 
That  poured  its  glorious  freshness  round  them.  Of  such, 
The  world  is ‘proud — they  have  their  own  reward. 

We  claim  to-day,  a  fellowship  with  those 
Who,  from  these  halls,  have  gone  into  the  world, 

Strong  in  young  Manhood’s  vigorous  freshness ; 

True  to  the  faith  that  found  its  nurture  here  ; 

Proud  in  their  mission.  So  went  many  forth, 

And  while  the  years  swelled  into  centuries, 

They  twined,  in  garlands,  with  their  honored  names, 
Laurels  that  budded  in  these  classic  groves : 

May  we  prove  worthy  of  such  Brotherhood. 

We  go  not  hence  unnoticed  of  the  world — 

A  nation’s  wishes  are  bound  up  with  us ; 

A  nation’s  prayers  have  been  poured  out  for  us : 

High  hopes  sail  with  our  venture  into  life, 

And  they  are  shipwrecked  if  we  fail.  Henceforth 
Our  day-dream  years  are  over — we  are  men 
No  more  of  thought,  or  bookish  ease — but  stern, 
Inevitable  action.  Since  our  youth 
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Takes  wing  from  suck  high  vantage  ground,  men  look 
For  thoughts,  and  deeds  commensurate.  Eagles, 

Whose  earliest  flutterings  are  from  mountain  crags, 
Soaring  in  majesty,  outgaze  the  Sun. 

It  rests  with  us,  to  gladden,  or  to  pain 
Those  sympathizing  hearts,  whose  best  good-will 
Is  ours.  Oh  !  may  we  never  scorn  one  prayer, 

Or  lightly  disappoint  those  fervent  hopes. 

Men  have  been  toiling  in  a  selfish  world. 

Through  many  centuries;  and  we,  though  bright 
These  summer  mornings  spread  their  omens  forth, 

And  murmuring  breeze,  and  vocal  bird,  and  note 
Of  chirping  insect,  chant  a  triumph-march 
Around  our  Exodus — and  cheerful  smiles, 

Holding  brave  masks  before  our  saddened  hearts. 

Are  making  merry,  with  our  manly  boasts, 

E’en  we  shall  find  no  Eden-path,  with  birds, 

And  flowers,  and  babbling  streams,  whose  cooling  shades 
Tempt  us  to  dull  repose.  We  shall. have  cares 
To  weary  out  our  youthful  energies — 

To  vex  our  Manhood  with  harassing  strife, 

And  plant  the  path  of  Age  with  venomed  thorns. 

Well,  we  are  young,  and  shall  go  fresh  to  toil; 

We  shall  be  cheerful  when  our  troubles  come, 

I 

While  earnest  Hope  will  guide  us  bravely  on. 

But  when  those  hours  shall  come  to  us,  when  life 
Seems  dark  and  friendless — and  the  fiend  Despair 
Would  make  her  resting-place  beside  our  hearth, 

And  we  are  faltering  in  the  struggle,  then 
We  shall  have  memories  to  cheer  us.  Here, 

Long  years  to  come,  that  evening  bell  may  chime, 

But  we  shall  hear,  in  musings,  silent  bells 
That  make  a  noiseless  music  in  our  hearts, 

And  summon  us,  while  lingering  twilights  die, 

To  bow,  each  at  his  soul’s  own  vesper  shrine. 

These  summer  trees  may  wave  their  arching  boughs, 

And  rob  the  sunlight  of  its  blinding  glare, — 
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But  not  more  real  than  our  Memories 

Shall  picture  them,  when,  like  gay-plumed  birds, 

Our  thoughts,  perched  in  their  branches,  warble  us 
Sweet  songs  of  these  glad  days.  Isight  shall  enfold 
These  accustomed  scenes  with  its  own  lustre, 

And  moonbeams  whisper  with  the  tremulous  leaves. 

But  not  a  shade  shall  pile  its  glooms  around 
These  spires ;  no  star  beneath  the  veil  of  Xight 
Shall  bathe  its  beauties  in  the  waves  of  Space, 

Or  quench  its  glories  in  a  sea  of  light ; 

And  not  a  Spirit  pinion,  zephyr-borne, 

Sweep  circling  murmurs  through  the  moonlit  grove. 

But  shall  be  mirrored  in  our  Memories. 

These  grim  old  buildings,  in  their  mouldering  pride, 
Battered  and  worn  by  time,  and  strife,  and  storm  ; 

These  dreary  halls,  these  rigid  rows  of  seats, 

And  those  more  genial  temples,  where  our  thoughts 
First  knew  their  vigor  in  fraternal  strife — 

All  these  will  crumble  in  remorseless  Time ; 

But  there  shall  live  a  spirit  from  their  dust 
That,  as  we  journey  down  the  vale  of  years 
Like  sunset  trumpets,  in  the  Shepherd  Alps, 

Will  gladden  us  with  echoed  Memories. 

And  there  are  honored  faces,  voices,  words, 

(I  would  not  call  them  memories,)  will  rise 
Presences,  soothing  the  dearth  of  absence, 

Upon  our  musing  hours,  as  loved  forms  flit 
’Mid  mystic  phantasms  of  our  day-dream  life. 

A  chance  remark — a  pictured  face — a  name — 

A  thousand  things  we  do  not  dream  of  now, 

Will  serve  as  talismans  of  Memory 
To  bring  these  old  associations  back  : 

So  shall  we  live  this  student-life  again, 

And  old  companions,  with  their  hearty  grasps, 

And  shouts,  and  songs,  and  slow  ascending  smoke, 

Will  fill  the  pictures  of  our  happy  dream. 

2j 
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The  harp  of  memory  hath  full  many  chords — 
Though  there  be  some  that  leap  to  sounds  of  joy, 

And  swell  the  heart  with  their  full  gladdening  thrills  ; 
There  are  too,  those  that  breathe  in  saddened  tones, 
And,  in  the  soul,  with  anguish  quivering,  sob : 

Such,  when  in  after  years  we  muse  upon 
Our  recollections  of  these  hoarded  scenes, 

Will  be  our  thoughts  of  him  who  was  with  us, 

Our  partner,  and  our  brother — shared  all  .our  life — 
Sported  and  toiled,  and  worshiped  with  us.  Now 
The  church-yard  holds  a  freshly  planted  stone. 

And  he  is  resting  quietly  beneath  it. 

Ah !  in  the  grave  is  rest — years  shall  roll  on, 

And,  one  by  one,  we  shall  put  off  our  cares, 

And  slowly  loose  the  many  ties  that  bind 
Our  hopes  to  Brotherhood  and  Earth.  And  here, 

Or  there,  some  of  our  band  may  meet,  to  join 
The  mourners,  round  a  Brother’s  grave.  Oh  !  then 
The  great  heart  of  our  Brotherhood  will  throb, 

And  we  shall  all  be  saddened  in  their  grief: 

So  may  we  all  be  bettered  in  their  hope. 

Brothers !  this  is  a  solemn  hour  for  us. 

The  thoughts  I  sought,  have  all  eluded  me — 

The  grace  I  dreamed  of,  was  an  idle  thing — 

The  honied  words  I  would  have  used,  are  gone, 

And  there  remains  but  one,  absorbing  thought, 

A  single  theme — our  mystic  Brotherhood — 

Its  claims,  its  duties,  all  of  us  have  known  ; 

(Our  hearts  have  told  us,  though  cold  words  have  not,) 
And  that  it  hath  its  ties,  we  all  feel  now. 

Let  not  this  sentiment  of  Brotherhood 
Fade  with  the  Sun  that  lights  our  parting  day. 

Oh  !  Brothers !  guard  it !  Let  its  sacred  ties 
Be  sacred  still.  They  are  more  holy  now. 

So  shall  we,  parted,  be  united  still, 

As  now,  when  in  our  parting  Brotherhood, 

Our  hearts  are  swelling  to  the  word  Fare-well  ! 


ORATION: 

THE  MAN  FOR  THE  TIMES. 
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ORATION. 


Loyalty  to  a  great  purpose  is  always  a  worthy  emotion  ; 
especially  if  it  blends  with  the  impulses  of  youth,  the  sober 
convictions  and  solemn  resolutions  of  the  man.  Such  a 
tribute  of  loyalty — the  last,  and  for  many  reasons  the  most 
heartfelt — we  are  now  assembled  to  pay  to  the  purpose  that 
has  hitherto  swayed  our  spirits  so  royally  and  so  well ;  and 
with  a  like  tribute  of  affection  to  our  fellows,  and  of  grateful 
reverence  to  our  superiors,  and — for  ourselves,  with  a  grasp 
of  the  hand  which  is  at  once  a  memory  of  all  that  is  bright¬ 
est  in  the  past,  a  consciousness  of  all  that  is  truest  in  the 
present,  and  a  hope  of  unmeasured  sympathy  in  the  diverg¬ 
ing  future,  to  turn  away  from  these  and  brace  our  minds  for 
the  revolution  which  this  day  effects  in  our  lives. 

Profound  revolution  !  stirring  among  the  excited  powers 
of  the  mind  a  hundred  grave  issues  that  rush  to  the  citadel 
of  the  reason  demanding  instant  solution.  Fearful  revolu- 
lution  !  For  out  of  this  day’s  chaos  of  purposes,  what  one 
shall  rise  to  the  throne  of  our  spirits  and  be  henceforth  the 
arbiter  of  our  destinies  ?  For  myself,  I  confess  I  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  such  a  discussion.  But  when  we 
are  for  the  first  time  casting  about  the  terrible  arena  of  life 
the  searching  glance  of  actual  combatants,  shall  I  intrude 
upon  the  solemnity  of  such  an  hour  any  cold  abstractions  of 
my  own  ?  No,  the  obvious  duty  of  a  position  which  I  dared 
neither  seek  nor  decline,  requires  a  recognition  of  some  of 
those  questions  which  I  know  are  throbbing  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  importunity  in  the  hundred  hearts  that  demand 
my  utterance. 
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For  this  is  not  an  hour  of  unmixed  exaltation.  There 
are  anxieties,  that  sink  at  times  almost  to  despondency,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  breaking  up  of  a  retreat  that  has  owed  all 
its  fascination  to  the  refinements  of  past  civilizations,  mingled 
with  aspirations  to  a  position  in  our  own  civilization  that 
has  received  the  most  extravagant  decorations  of  our  own 
fancies,  not  to  the  real  position  that  is  now  beginning  to  sound 
for  us  its  frightful  welcome  ;  not  to  a  position  in  public  life, 
where  we  must  struggle  against  some  great  evil  that  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  the  sooner  the  better,  or  for  some  pressing 
want  that  must  certainly  give  way  whenever  attained  to  a 
higher,  but  to  a  public  life  of  smooth  triumph  in  some  ab¬ 
straction  which  we  content  ourselves  with  calling  a  good 
cause  and  fancying  that  it  will  make  us  immortal.  Yet  these 
anxieties  will  serve  a  higher  purpose  in  our  discipline  than  all 
the  culture  which  they  succeed,  if  they  sift  the  longings  of 
our  spirits  of  all  that  is  vague  and  deceptive,  and  challenge 
our  devotion  to  a  work  that  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  its  own  immediate  necessity  and  essential  purity  ;  if  they 
scrutinize  the  responsibilities  we  fancy  we  are  under  to  the 
whole  universe  and  to  all  times  to  come,  and  when  these  prove 
to  be  in  the  main  pure  chimeras,  lead  us  to  avow  with  sincerity 
as  free  from  ostentation  as  from  timidity,  the  stern  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  here  and  the  now  :  if  they  analyze  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  character  that  is  calling  forth  such  extravagant  eulogy 
here,  “  the  man  for  all  times” — and  if  he  proves  to  be,  at 
least  in  the  vague  conception  we  are  apt  to  form  of  him,  an 
imperial  absurdity  :  then  present  to  us  in  the  familiar  ma¬ 
jesty  of  his  pointed  energy  and  untiring  devotion,  that  other 
more  rational  model  in  public  life,  the  man  for  his  own  times. 
This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  topic  of  the 
hour  : — the  character  and  the  work  of 

THE  MAN  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

If  we  give  a  candid  hearing  to  the  anxieties  that  sober 
the  joyousness  of  this  hour,  I  think  we  shall  all  be  conscious 
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of  a  shrinking  from  the  slow  details  of  obtaining  influence 
among  living  men,  and  from  the  specific,  and  it  may  be  tem¬ 
porary  struggles  into  which  we  must  throw  our  whole  souls 
in  order  to  obtain  political,  or  even  moral  influence  in  such 
agitating  times  as  our  own.  True  to  the  instincts  of  college 
life,  we  find  ourselves  casting  about  for  some  abstract  theo¬ 
ries  or  logical  systems,  or  even  wildly  expecting  some  fortu¬ 
itous  event  that  shall  give  us  at  once  the  influence  and  the 
position  we  covet,  without  immediate  and  everlasting  con¬ 
tact  with  rude  and  struggling  men.  At  such  a  time,  there¬ 
fore,  and  before  such  a  tribunal,  I  am  called  upon  to  meet 
these  objections  fairly,  and  to  make  out  my  defense  of  the 
u  man  for  the  times” — on  the  two-fold  ground,  that  the 
character  he  hears  from  the  very  first,  while  encountering 
the  prejudices,  satisfying  the  scruples  and  gaining  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  man,  is  worthy  of  no  less,  indeed  far  greater  ad¬ 
miration  than  the  success  that  finally  crowns  his  toiling  ; 
and  that  more  than  ever  in  our  own  times,  the  work  of  in¬ 
fluencing  living  men,  in  the  narrowest  sphere  and  in  its  mi¬ 
nutest  details,  possesses,  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  the 
great  system  that  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  the  moral  world, 
the  elements  of  a  sublime  life. 

Whoever  acquires  a  controlling  influence  over  the  men  with 
whom  he  is  in  immediate  contact,  whether  it  be  by  means 
of  personal  intercourse,  or  the  press,  or  the  public  assembly, 
is  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  actual,  not  theoretical  in¬ 
stitutions  of  society,  and  practical,  not  speculative  principles 
of  moral  action  ;  and  for  his  clearness  and  earnestness  in  ad¬ 
vocating  them  ;  and  for  his  pointedness  in  applying  them  to 
every-day  life.  He  finds  the  first  step  in  leading  men  to  act 
upon  great  principles  the  most  difficult : — to  get  them  to 
comprehend  them  ;  to  peer  through  the  shows  of  them,  into 
the  realities  of  them,  and  then  to  trust  those  realities  in  the 
commonest  action.  Step  by  step  every  side  issue  is  trim¬ 
med  away  as  he  sees  it  fails  to  rivet  attention  ;  eagerly  every 
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thought  that  meets  here  and  there  a  response  is  thrust  into 
clearer  outline,  until  the  whole  truth  comes  forth  in  its 
original  freshness.  He  thinks  with  a  thousand  antagonistic 
minds,  so  that  clearness  and  rigid  application  is  a  moral  ne¬ 
cessity.  He  may  hold  the  most  extravagant  opinions,  and 
he  the  most  intemperate  advocate  of  them ;  but  his  field  is 
always  an  open  one  :  every  plank  in  his  platform,  every  ar¬ 
ticle  in  his  creed,  every  principle  in  his  philosophy  is  written 
in  the  broad  letters  of  common  sense.  The  man  for  his 
times  may  be  a  fanatic,  but  he  cannot  be  a  transcend entalist. 
For  he  knows  that  common  sense  will  not  subject  itself  to 
an  abstraction.  Philosophy  must  come  down  from  its  throne 
and  nerve  the  laborer’s  arm,  before  it  can  allure  his  mind  to  its 
sublimest  conceptions  ;  it  must  give  him  bread  and  not  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  a  real  affection  and  not  the  distant  illu¬ 
sion  of  universal  philanthropy,  before  it  can  strike  deeper 
into  his  heart  and  purposes.  The  man  for  his  times  is 
driven  to  take  possession  of  men’s  natural  habits  of  thought 
before  he  can  improve  those  habits,  and  to  recognise  their 
present  wants  and  interests,  before  he  can  create  higher 
wants  or  reveal  nobler  interests. 

Do  you  object,  that  if  this  be  so,  to  be  men  for  the  times 
we  must  turn  away  from  the  highest  principles  revealed  to 
the  human  mind  ;  that  the  truths  of  pure  philosophy  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  lives  of  common  men,  and  no  words  can 
be  found  in  their  vocabulary  to  express  them  ;  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  most  elevated  char¬ 
acters  are  so  far  removed  from  ordinary  experience,  that  their 
fine  conceptions  and  massive  deductions  seem  so  incompre¬ 
hensible  ? 

Have  we  forgotten — strange  forgetfulness  for  scholars  ! — 
the  great  philosopher  of  a  former  age  ?  The  men  among 
whom  he  moved  were  less  appreciative  than  any  we  shall 
encounter.  Yet,  toiling  with  them  in  their  work-shops  and 
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market-places,  pleading  with  them  in  their  sacred  groves, 
fighting  for  them  in  their  battles  of  freedom,  and  forgiving 
them  in  his  hour  of  martyrdom,  every  where  he  found  words  to 
express  the  deepest  intuities  of  his  own  hallowed  spirit ;  words 
that  found  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  Athenian  youth, 
and  swelled  forth  in  generous  and  illustrious  lives  :  words 
that  have  lived  in  the  memorabilia  of  faithful  scholars,  and 
still  more  eloquently  in  the  reverence  to  his  memory  of  his 
repentant  persecutors.  Need  I  appeal  to  another,  and  the 
greatest  teacher  that  ever  blest  this  world  ?  Surely  His 
thoughts  and  emotions  were  more  elevated  than  have  ever 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  child  of  the  fallen.  Yet,  not  only 
for  those  experiences  which  he  had  in  common  with  other 
men,  but  for  the  heavenly  truths  which  we  grope  after  in 
vain  in  the  soul’s  own  darkness,  Jesus  found  sufficient  words 
in  the  language  of  unlettered  men  ;  divine  words,  but  warm 
and  sympathizing  words. 

If,  then,  the  greatest  human  minds,  and  the  Divine  mind 
itself,  have  found,  in  the  common  lives  and  words  of  men, 
sufficient  and  precious  symbols  for  the  deepest  questions  of 
philosophy,  and  for  the  revelations  of  the  eternal  world, 
what  excuse  is  left  to  us,  Gentlemen,  if  we  carry  into  the 
practical  questions  of  the  day,  upon  which  -our  moral  and 
political  influence  must  depend,  the  habit  that  so  often  pre¬ 
vails  at  the  university,  of  abstracting  and  refining  every 
thing  into  learned  dullness ;  if  we  rise  before  the  arbiters  of 
justice,  and  plead  as  if  they  held  the  pen  of  the  critic,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  ;  if  we  attack  every 
abuse,  and  urge  every  reform,  with  “  types  and  antitypes  ;” 
“  motors,”  “  subjectivities,  and  objectivities,”  the  weapons 
with  which  we  become  so  familiar  by  fencing  in  our  literary 
forum  ;  if  we  even  dare  to  throw  this  chilling  drapery  over 
those  precious  truths,  which  we  must  all  “  become  like  little 
children”  to  comprehend?  Can  we  plead  the  necessary  ten¬ 
dency  of  College  discipline  to  develop  the  power  of  abstract- 
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ing  and  generalizing,  without  the  facility  to  apply  ?  But 
one  thing,  at  least,  we  have  learned  from  this  very  tendency, 
disastrous  as  it  is  if  carried  too  far ;  that  we  must  have  a 
specific  object  for  every  effort,  in  the  development  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  faculty,  before  we  can  give  intense  exertion  and  free 
expansion  to  that  faculty,  and  engage  the  fervent  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  rest,  upon  which  conditions  rests  the  whole 
process  of  self-culture.  Do  we,  then,  expect  that  a  difficulty 
that  has  met  us  so  early,  and  within  ourselves,  will  give 
way  when  all  our  success  shall  depend  on  a  multitude,  whose 
natural  keenness  to  detect  the  least  wavering  of  confidence 
in  our  principles,  or  of  clearness  in  enforcing  them,  is  sharp¬ 
ened  by  their  own  interests  ?  Let  us  not  expect  success  until 
we  can  pour  all  the  clearness  of  the  intellect,  and  fervor  of 
the  heart,  into  a  principle  at  once  so  distinct,  and  so  truly 
great,  that  we  can  see  every  effort  we  make  moving  mightily 
toward  a  result,  and  eternally  giving  way  to  a  stronger  ef¬ 
fort,  and  a  grander  result !  Or  can  we  plead  in  extenuation 
of  a  want  of  clearness,  the  obtuseness  of  the  popular  mind  ? 
It  is  the  old  and  cowardly  plea  of  the  incomprehensible  the¬ 
orist.  The  people  demand  that  our  ideas  be  specific,  not 
superficial  ;  distinct,  not  diluted  ;  rigidly  applied,  not  un¬ 
systematic  ;  they  do  not  insist  upon  seeing  the  bottom  of 
our  system,  but  they  must  be  assured  that  it  lies  under  clear, 
fathomless  waters,  and  not  under  a  shallow  surface  of  muddy 
metaphysics ! 

No  !  There  is  no  place  for  the  refinements  of  the  schools 
in  those  vital  questions  that  govern  the  lives  of  men.  He 
violates  a  sacred  trust,  who  allows  his  profoundest  erudition 
to  be  out-witted  by  the  bungling  attempts  of  any  man  who 
happens  to  have  the  sagacity  to  discern  just  the  demand  of 
the  times,  and  the  tact  to  seem  to  be  working  directly  for  its 
accomplishment ;  and  even  his  purest  purposes  to  be  thrust 
aside  by  the  veriest  knave  in  his  profession,  whose  unprinci¬ 
pled  efficiency,  so  long  as  they  can  direct  it  in  a  selfish  chan¬ 
nel,  men  will  prefer  to  impotent  integrity.  For  he  sees  the 
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sublime  power  which  a  clear  and  energetic  expression  of 
great  principles  will  give  him  over  men,  and  yet  turns  aside 
to  the  childish  work  of  awakening  the  curiosity  and  capti¬ 
vating  the  fancy  of  a  few  speculative  minds.  He  knows 
that  the  mass  of  men,  the  moment  they  meet  a  practical  dif¬ 
ficulty,  will  throw  away  his  intellectual  trappings,  and  array 
themselves  in  the  simple  and  decisive  weapons  of  common 
sense,  and  yet  will  keep  on  speculating,  while  men  are  starv¬ 
ing,  refining,  while  they  are  revolutionizing,  when,  if  he 
would  but  strip  off  the  hypothetical  finery  from  his  princi¬ 
ples,  he  could  thrust  them  in  among  living  and  struggling 
men — no  longer  the  puppet,  but  the  power ! 

There  is  another  characteristic  which  unites  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  rigid  application,  to  give  efficiency  to  the  principles 
of  the  man  for  his  times  :  it  is  a  slow,  gradual,  and  succes¬ 
sive  development  of  them.  They  are  first  facts,  then  infer¬ 
ences,  then  principles,  then  institutions.  They  first  take 
possession  of  one  mind,  then  of  a  few,  then  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  then  of  a  nation,  and  of  an  age.  All  this  takes  time  ; 
a  life-time  ;  many  life-times.  The  man  for  his  times  will 
often  find  much  of  it  done  before  it  gets  into  his  hands. 
And  this  is  just  the  point  where  I  am  met  with  the  sweep¬ 
ing  objection  against  the  work,  and  the  character  of  the  man 
for  the  times.  The  aspiring  tell  us  that  he  must  always  be 
the  mere  man  for  his  own  times,  and  can  never  rise  to  true 
greatness  and  permanence  of  influence,  because  his  work  is 
merely  to  apply  the  principles  that  have  been  originated  by 
others  ;  a  narrow  and  transient  work  at  most ;  for  the  best 
minds,  a  degrading  one. 

Suppose  this  is  the  fact.  Is  this  drudgery  ?  Is  this  a 
narrow  and  transient  work  ?  Gentlemen,  I  fear  none  of_  us 
appreciates  what  it  is  to  influence  men.  It  is  a  stupendous 
undertaking  to  plant  in  a  single  mind  one  unwavering  pur¬ 
pose,  that  shall  gather  up  the  strength  of  the  understanding, 
the  sanction  of  the  conscience,  and  the  fervor  of  the  heart, 
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and  become  the  ruling  idea  of  the  man.  Think  of  com¬ 
municating  this  idea  to  multitudes  of  men,  by  the  quick 
touch  of  syjnpathy  that  flows  from  conversation,  from  elo¬ 
quence,  or  from  the  pen  !  It  is  the  men  who  content  them¬ 
selves  with  stirring  a  superficial  emotion,  or  concentrating 
upon  themselves  the  idle  admiration  of  a  community,  whose 
influence  is  narrow  and  transient.  But  real  influence  is  not 
measured  by  this  world’s  arithmetic.  There  is  a  power  in 
the  man  who  accepts  his  place  and  abides  his  time.  His 
steps  are  slow,  but  never  backward.  Every  mind  that  he 
gains  is  his  ;  not  to  admire  him,  but  to  act  for  itself.  Such 
power  cannot  be  held  in  narrow  bounds.  It  extends  itself 
by  its  own  laws  of  action.  It  is  part  of  a  system  that  is 
controlling,  with  the  same  central  idea,  the  nation  and  the 
age.  Cannot  we  be  content  to  work  with  our  might  our 
part  of  so  sublime  a  system  ?  If  we  can,  if  we  can  put  our 
hearts  into  any  idea  that  will  control  men,  then,  so  sure  as 
God  has  made  the  mind  a  gathering  force,  and  truth  an  ex¬ 
pansive  principle,  He  will  give  us  all  the  work  that  we  can 
do.  And,  so  sure  as  He  has  linked  generations  and  ages 
with  common  sympathies  and  common  interests,  He  will  not 
let  our  work  die  with  us.  It  is  time  we  had  done  with 
fretting  about  positions  and  reputations,  and  begin  to  address 
ourselves  to  work. 

But  let  us  scrutinize  the  fact  we  have  so  hastily  conceded. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  the  man  for  the  times  has  no  other  work  to 
do,  than  to  apply  the  principles  that  have  been  originated 
by  others  ;  that  he  cannot  be  the  originator  himself  ? 

I  appeal,  in  the  first  place,  to  all  original  discoveries  thajr 
have  passed  into  vigorous  and  enduring  institutions.  The 
great  system  of  university  instruction,- which  is  about  to 
clothe  us  in  its  fairest  honors  and  sternest  responsibilities, 
was  no  more  originated  by  the  founders  of  Bologna,  and 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  and  Harvard,  and  Yale,  than  by  all  who 
have  added  new  sciences  and  new  methods  of  discipline,  by 
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the  venerable  men  we  behold  before  us  to-day.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  constitution  was  not  originated  by  the  Philadelphia  con¬ 
vention,  but  by  the  growing  wants  and  intelligences  of  cen¬ 
turies.  In  all  facts  like  these,  and  they  are  the  unvarying 
facts  in  the  history  of  heathful  institutions  and  free  nations, 
the  law  of  succession  is  not  alone,  or  necessarily,  a  law  of 
logical  sequence,  but  always  of  succession  in  time. 

And  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.  The  mind  of 
man  was  never  made  to  strike  out  important  principles  for  an 
indefinite  object,  or  for  no  object  at  all.  There  must  be  a 
want  felt  somewhere,  feebly,  it  may  be,  and  among  a  few  at 
first,  but  strongly,  as  a  general  rule,  and  widely,  before  the 
whole  energies  of  the  great  man  can  be  called  forth  to  de¬ 
fine  that  want,  and  frame  principles  and  institutions  to  meet 
it.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  seem  to  be  exceptions  in 
the  originators  in  pure  sciences.  The  exceptions  are,  in¬ 
deed,  questionable  ;  it  is  an  open  question  whether  Bacon 
could  have  written  the  Novum  Organum,  without  Aristotle 
to  attack  ;  whether  Locke  could  have  lived  an  age  sooner 
than  he  did,  or  have  written  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing  a  moment  sooner  than  he  did  write  it.  But  ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  may  be  minds  of  mysterious  power,  which 
work  from  their  own  hidden  impulse,  alike  regardless  of  for¬ 
mer  developments  and  of  present  demands,  there  is  still  a 
work  they  cannot  do,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  for  which 
God  has  made  the  rest  of  us :  they  cannot  originate  the  ac¬ 
tual  institutions  of  society,  and  the  practical  principles  of 

morality,  which,  after  all,  are  the  only  ones  that  protect  the 

* 

liberties  and  mould  the  characters  of  men.  In  these,  mere 
theory  is  powerless,  gradual  forming  is  a  moral  necessity. 
They  must  germinate  in  the  spring-times  of  men’s  experien¬ 
ces,  and  winter  many  a  chilling  revulsion.  Sometimes  they 
are  frozen  by  listless  generations,  sending  forth  but  one  idea 
in  a  century  ;  at  other  times,  when  whole  nations  are  excited 
to  feverish  convulsive  movements,  truths  deep  and  broad 
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and  glorious  come  surging  up  from  the  mental  chaos,  and 
sing  together  in  holy  harmony,  like  the  stars  of  heaven  on 
the  morning  of  creation  ! 

Is  not  this  an  original  work  ?  Can  any  man  desire  a 
surer  or  more  exhilarating  pathway  to  true  greatness  and 
enduring  influence  ?  For  let  us  appeal  now  to  the  great 
men  of  the  past ;  to  the  very  men  whom  the  despiser  of  his 
own  times  is  for  ever  appealing  to,  as  the  “  men  for  all 
times,”  and  brooding  over  their  genius  with  an  idolatry  that 
enervates  his  own  energies.  Milton,  who  has  received  such 
extravagant  pity  of  late,  because  he  was  not  appreciated  in 
his  own  times,  and  has  been  dragged  in  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  a  host  of  cowardly  reformers,  who  strike  one  blow  at  an 
evil  they  cannot  half  comprehend,  and  shrink  back,  affrighted 
at  their  own  uproar,  to  wait  for  the  world  to  come  up  to 
their  standard.  Milton  was  a  true-hearted  man  of  his  times. 
Read  his  spirited  discussions  of  government,  which  best  re¬ 
veal  the  colossal  proportions  of  his  mind ;  nay,  in  his  im¬ 
mortal  poem  itself,  removed  apparently,  by  the  dread  veil 
that  is  drawn  before  the  poet’s  holy  of  holies,  from  all  that 
was  dark  and  disorded  in  his  own  age,  read  his  scathing  at¬ 
tacks  upon  tyranny,  and  his  enraptured  paeans  of  liberty  ! 
Does  not  Milton  owe  to  the  very  men  who  could  not  ap¬ 
preciate  him,  and  to  the  very  struggles  wherein  he  could 
not  altogether  triumph,  those  words  that  shall  for  ever  call 
up  from  the  human  heart  the  deepest  response?  There  is  a 
glorious  name  in  our  own  times — dimmed  by  the  sacred 
shadow  of  a  people’s  sorrow,  during  one  hour  long  to  be 
remembered  by  us ;  for  it  was  the  first  national  sorrow  in 
which  we  sympathized  as  a  class  dimmed  for  one  sad  hour, 
only  to  come  forth  in  the  purer •  effulgence  of  his  own  pro¬ 
phetic  words,  to  remain  for  ever  at  the  zenith  of  our  nation’s 
intellectual  horizon — Webster  was  altogether  a  man  for  his 
times.  In  every  speech  that  has  originated  a  great  prin- 
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ciple,  or  settled  a  vexed  question,  we  find  his  stalwart  mind 
in  the  van  of  a  dangerous  national  crisis. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  great  men  very  different  from  these, 
of  whom  every  age  has  some  ;  our  own  age,  of  little  specu¬ 
lating  and  much  acting,  has  many  of  them.  They  cannot  re¬ 
cord,  in  logical  systems  and  elaborate  speeches,  the  successive 
steps  by  which  they  gain  their  sway  over  minds,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  speak  in  the  same  voice  to  all  ages  to  come.  They 
cannot  tame  their  glowing  thoughts  into  a  cool  argument, 
nor  bind  up  their  wild,  electric  natures  into  octavo  volumes. 
And  is  their  power,  for  all  this,  less  real  and  less  living  ?  Is 
there  no  place  for  enduring  names  but  on  our  monuments 
and  our  book  shelves  ?  If  so,  the  greatest  name  among 
British  statesmen  shall  not  endure.  For  Chatham’s  speeches 
are  fragments.  If  so,  the  best  remembered  man  in  America 
shall  yet  be  forgotten.  For  those  two  meagre  volumes  no 
more  contain  the  energy  and  fervor  that  used  to  thrill  men? 
than  the  features  that  some  of  us  gazed  upon  four  years  ago, 
in  the  rigidness  of  death,  revealed  to  us  the  genial  smile  that 
made  every  man  feel,  after  it  had  warmed  his  soul  once,  that 
he  was  brother  for  ever  to  Henry  Clay  !  There  is  more 
than  the  memory  of  such  men  left  us  ;  it  is  the  living  and 
growing  power  of  what  they  have  done.  And  all  this  power 
has  come  of  absorbing  devotion  to  their  own  present.  It  is 
only  by  having  been,  with  all  their  might,  men  for  their  own 
times,  that  they  have  become  men  for  all  times. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  contrast  with  these  men  your  despisers 
of  their  own  times,  who  shrink  from  the  work  of  influen¬ 
cing  the  men  to  whom  God  has  made  them  brothers.  The 
impression  that  this  is  a  narrow  and  transient  work  has 
withered  the  energies  of  many  of  the  most  gifted  minds 
among  the  living  and  the  dead.  And  we  need  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  triennial  of  our  own  university  for  their  names. 
From  the  overreaching  ambition  which  college  success  had 
inspired,  they  have  withheld  their  freshest  and  strongest 
thoughts  for  some  occasion  that  smacked  of  immortality, 
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until  all  their  costly  preparation  for  life,  and  the  golden  pro¬ 
mises  and  sweeping  responsibilities  of  life  itself,  have  be¬ 
come 

“  mere  flowers, 

Strown  on  their  corse,  and  borne  upon  their  bier. 

In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave.” 

I  do  not  mention  these  men  to  execrate,  nor  others  to  eulo¬ 
gize  ;  but  only  to  give  us  the  lesson  of  lessons  from  this 
hour,  that  ambition  for  the  future,  without  absorbing  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  present,  is  its  own  death-warrant ! 

Now  let  us  bring  these  principles  to  bear  upon  our  own 
times.  What  significance  do  these  characteristics  possess 
now  ?  What  are  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  the  work  of 
the  man  of  these  times  ?  This  is  no  inquiry  to  call  forth 
vain  exultation  over  what  is  so  often  and  so  vaguely  called 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ill-natured 
grumbling  about  its  evils.  With  us,  it  ought  to  be  the 
search  of  honest  men  for  some  great  moral  fact,  some  cen¬ 
tral  idea,  which  we  can  put  our  hearts  into  and  make  it  rule 
men.  A  distinguished  statesman  of  Great  Britain*  thought 
he  could  discern  such  an  idea  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
made  it  the  central  point  of  all  his  political  influence.  He 
called  it  the  “  tendency  to  regard  man  as  man.”  And  we 
have  seen  this  conviction  growing  stronger  in  every  candid 
mind,  this  hope  brightening  in  every  ingenuous  heart,  this 
aim  revealing  itself  in  clearer  and  clearer  outline  to  every 
reformer,  until  the  conviction,  the  hope,  and  the  aim,  have 
passed  into  a  ruling  idea  that  is  controlling  all  the  agitations 
of  the  most  complicated  era  in  history.  This  idea  has 
broken  the  fascinating  delusion  that  prompted  the  civilization 
of  the  ancients,  so  brilliant  and  so  brief,  that  the  intelligence 
and  the  affections  of  the  individual  must  be  immolated  on 
the  altar  of  society.  It  has  made  one  important  addition  to 


*  Lord  Brougham. 
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the  achievements  of  another  age,  which  had  none  of  the 
splendor  of  the  old  one,  and  none  of  its  insincerity  ;  it 
was  an  age  of  fearless  honesty  to  the  truths  of  the  in¬ 
ner  man,  of  prompt  rejection  of  every  principle  and  insti¬ 
tution  that  did  not  harmonize  with  those  ultimate  truths, 
and  of  ungraceful,  but  sturdy  efforts  to  found  upon  them  se¬ 
cure  principles  and  living  institutions  :  such  was  the  age  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  Wickliff,  of  Gustavus  and  Crom¬ 
well.  The  religious  revolutions  and  theological  discussions 
of  that  age  established  the  true  worth  of  man  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  the  rights  of  his  free  spirit,  the  sanctity  of  his  moral  de¬ 
cisions,  and  the  deathless  value  of  every  longing  of  his  soul. 
Now,  to  all  these  vital  truths,  which  had  till  the  awakening 
of  modern  Europe  been  slumbering  long  in  the  crypts  of 
bigoted  severity,  our  own  age,  and,  most  of  all,  our  own  na¬ 
tion,  has  added  a  more  active  affection  for  man  as  man,  with 
no  discrimination  but  the  divine  one  of  reason  and  immor¬ 
tality,  and  more  direct  and  systematic  efforts  to  secure  a 
high  development  of  men,  even  among  the  lowly  and  de¬ 
graded.  The  dignity  of  man  not  of  philosophy,  the  divine 
right  of  conscience  not  of  kings,  the  perfection  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  not  alone  of  the  state,  the  destiny  of  humanity  not  of 
the  church  ;  these  are  the  immediate  ends  proposed  to  every 
thinking  man  in  our  day. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  might  adduce  the  plans  for  systematic 
beneficence  which  have  been  originated  within  our  own  me¬ 
mories,  and  have  given  rise  to  reforms  and  institutions  that 
have  no  connection  with  the  church  or  the  state,  but  are  ex¬ 
clusively  humane.  But  1  think  you  will  demand  a  more 
philosophical  test.  You  remember  it  was  claimed  before  us 
from  the  chair  of  modem  history,  that  theology  held  con¬ 
trolling  influence  over  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe ; 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  through  the  authority 
of  the  church  ;  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth,  through 
opposition  to  its  encroachments.  And  the  proof  of  all  this 
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was  the  facility  and  power  with  which  it  infused  itself  into 
all  the  sciences  and  literature  of  the  age,  as  well  as  into  every 
question,  whether  philosophical,  historical,  or  political.  Now 
behold  how  all  this  is  changed  in  our  day.  Humanity  has 
taken  the  place  of  theology  in  all  these. 

We  see  this  in  literature.  The  most  influential  literature 
in  oifl’  age,  is,  unquestionably,  its  newspapers.  Now  every 
one  knows  that  the  wide  data,  and  the  spirited  discussions 
which  these  are  every  day  forcing  upon  the  understanding, 
take  sides,  as  if  by  instinct,  upon  some  pressing  question  of 
human  rights  or  interests.  Even  the  periodicals  that  were 
founded  years  ago  for  purely  philosophical  and  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  are  driven  to  take  up  these  agitating  subjects.  Thus 
the  great  fountain  of  intellectual  influence  in  our  day  is 
throbbing  with  feverish  activity  in  obedience  to  the  impulses 
of  humanity.  Books  are  catching  the  same  spirit.  Even 
the  stories  of  the  old  Athenians  and  Romans,  and  our  own 
English  ancestors,  are  just  beginning  to  find  the  Grotes,  and 
Niebuhrs,  and  Macaulays  to  throw  into  them  that  generous 
human  element  that  makes  them  glow  with  their  original 
truth  and  fascination.  Another  department  of  literature,  and 
one  of  amazing  influence  too,  is  given  up  exclusively  to  this 
service.  Many  of  these  humane  novels  are,  indeed,  con¬ 
temptibly  superficial  and  inflated ;  but  they  are  all  signifi¬ 
cant,  because  they  show  how  impetuous  must  have  been  the 
popular  feeling  that  has  swept  away  in  a  few  years  all  the 
chivalric  splendor  that  genius  had  thrown  around  an  old, 
wrinkled,  haggard  age,  that  has  stood  so  long  grinning  at  us 
out  of  the  rubbish  of  buried  centuries,  and  called  for  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  our  own  times,  as 
well  as  the  unknown  virtues  of  the  lowly,  the  unsuspected 
heroism  of  the  oppressed.  And  surely  the  genial  human¬ 
ity  of  Dickens,  the  keen  truthfulness  of  Thackeray,  the 
reform  measures  of  Kingsley,  and  the  faithful  delineation 
and  rigid  analysis  of  the  deepest  experiences  of  the  soul  that 
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have  distinguished  philosophical  poetry  from  the  time  of 
Wordsworth,  is  evidence  enough  that  the  every-day  life  of 
man,  and  those  common  emotions  which  all  feel  too  deep 
for  utterance,  are  the  true  subjects  for  fiction  and  poetry. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  the  same  tendency  in  the 
political  agitations  of  our  times.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  We 
are  the  first  class  to  go  forth  to  find  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  this  nation  divided  on  one  single  question  alone, 
and  that  an  absorbing  question  of  humanity.  Precisely  the 
same  tendency  has  been  shaping  itself  in  England,  through 
the  Chartist  movement.,  and  the  recent  attacks  upon  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Yet  there  is  a  more  significant  fact  than  any  of 
these.  The  last  thing  on  earth  to  give  way  is  a  man’s  preju¬ 
dice.  Yet,  so  terrific  has  become  the  sweep  of  these  humane 
questions,  that  on  both  sides  of  them,  fanatics  and  cautious 
statesmen,  come-outers  and  orthodox  divines,  find  themselves 
working  side  by  side  for  the  same  end,  and  are  no  longer 
ashamed  of  their  neighbors. 

Now,  if  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  this  tendency  be 
demanded,  it  has  been  given  with  equal  candor  and  eloquence 
by  him  who  presides  over  both  our  literary  and  religious  in¬ 
struction.  In  an  article  for  the  times*  he  has  proved  that  re¬ 
ligion  itself  is  becoming  philanthropy.  Not  only  has  hu¬ 
manity,  therefore,  taken  the  place  of  theology  in  all  human 
interests,  but  it  is  even  invading  the  original  realm  of  theol¬ 
ogy  itself. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  with  reference  to  this  ruling  idea, 
that  is  controlling  all  the  thinking,  and  feeling,  and  acting 
of  our  day?  To  accept  it  like  men,  and  battle  against  its 
dangerous  tendencies,  and  bid  God  speed  to  all  within  it  that 
is  righteous.  F or  it  is  too  late  to  stand  appalled  at  the  irrev¬ 
erence  and  the  danger  of  attempting  to  solve  the  sublime 
questions  of  religion  and  the  state  upon  the  interests  of  indi- 
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vidual  man.  This  danger  is  indeed  a  fearful  one.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  mere  human  faculties,  labors  in  behalf  of  human 
interests  alone,  may  be  never  insignificant,  sometimes  bril¬ 
liant.  For  our  nature,  although  a  ruin,  is  a  mighty  ruin  ; 
the  pillars  of  its  former  strength  are  still  strong  ;  its  arches 
are  fair,  though  the  fairest  have  fallen.  And  even  from  out 
its  crevices  of  decay  there  creep  such  green  mosses  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  we  love  the  very  deformities  that  have  gathered 
about  them  these  exquisite  beauties.  But  oh  !  how  diastrous 
is  the  exclusive  development  of  even  the  most  generous  of 
the  merely  human  part  of  us.  The  culture  of  the  human 
intellect  and  taste,  without  the  higher  ideas  that  flow  from 
faith,  leads  irresistibly  to  the  coldest  pantheism ;  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  the  reformer,  unless  enlarged  and  intensified  by 
the  “  powers  of  the  world  to  come,”  absorbs  the  best  of  na¬ 
tures  in  a  selfish  communism.  Religion  and  humanity 
united  constitute  the  only  source  of  a  true  and  unlimited  de¬ 
velopment  of  man.  Yet  this  holy  union  is  alone  possible, 
as  all  history  and  the  nature  of  man  both  assure  us,  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  and  progressive  state.  There  is 
appalling  danger,  therefore,  in  this  remorseless  tread  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  ;  in  the  irreverence  with  which  reformers, 
whose  whole  souls  are  absorbed  by  one  idea,  approach  the 
church  and  the  state — the  most  sacred  guarantees  of  that 
very  idea — with  the  blasphemous  cry  of  dissolution. 

But,  let  us  remember,  it  is  too  late  to  meet  this  danger  by 
holy  horror  of  radical  sentiments,  or  by  nervous  caution  of 
agitating  dangerous  subjects.  Every  question  in  philosophy, 
in  politics,  and  in  religion,  is  already  narrowed  down  to  this 
single  issue.  If  any  man  has  gained  a  reputation  on  any 
other,  he  must  renew  his  youth  now,  or  be  carried  along  as 
the  brilliant  drone  of  society.  But  all  who  control  the 
voting  of  men  on  great  political  questions,  or  the  thinking 
and  feeling  of  men  on  great  moral  questions,  must  plant 
themselves  on  this  issue,  and  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
And  both  sides  of  such  a  conflict  are  respectable.  We  can 
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even  admire  the  man  who  opposes  on  open  grounds  every 
reform  measure  of  the  day.  It  is  only  the  man  who  will 
not  take  sides  at  all  that  is  useless  and  contemptible.  On 
both  sides  the  most  brilliant  talents  are  already  in  the  field. 
The  battle  is  actually  begun.  Shall  we  preach  non-resist¬ 
ance  ?  Shall  we  be  afraid  to  touch  the  sacred  names  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  men,  lest  there  be  a  spontaneous  ex¬ 
plosion  ?  If  so,  we  shall  deserve  what  we  shall  inevitably 
receive — the  neglect  and  contempt  of  all  men  who  are 
honest  and  thoroughly  alive.  No,  Gentlemen,  the  only  place 
to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  church  and  the  state,  is  on  the 
very  ground  their  enemies  have  cleared  for  us.  For  it  is 
always  on  such  an  open  field  as  this,  where  on  both  sides 
the  impetuosity  of  the  fanatic  is  guided  by  the  skill  of  the 
statesman  and  the  faith  of  the  divine,  that  God  declares  the 
truth  ! 

And  for  us  this  work  receives  additional  solemnity  from 
the  fact  that  we  enter  it  fresh  from  associating  in  the  fami¬ 
liar  character  of  friends,  with  so  many  true  men  of  the 
times.  To  yourself,  Sir,  and  your  associates  in  office — (To 
the  President  and  Faculty) — our  hearts,  if  not  always  our 
impulsive  way  of  expressing  them,  have  paid  the  unbidden 
tribute  of  reverence  and  grateful  affection.  But  there  is  an 
assurance  which  I  think  you  will  value  more  than  this.  It 
is  the  assurance  that  we  have  learned  something  for  our  own 
guidance  from  the  devotion  that  has  turned  you  aside  from 
labors  in  pure  science  and  pure  literature,  to  this  unnoticed, 
and  too  often  thankless  work,  of  fitting  others  for  positions 
that  must  have  been  bright  in  your  eyes  once,  as  they  are 
now  in  ours,  until  we  begin  to  see  on  the  brow  of  some 
of  you 

“  The  dayrn  of  another  life,  that  breaks  o’er  your  earthly  horizon. 

As,  in  the  eastern  sky,  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning.” 

And  I  cannot  express  that  assurance  better  than  in  the  very 
words  that  once  fell  from  your  own  lips,  Sir,  and  imparted 
to  us  the  guiding  principle  of  your  life.  Whatever  respon- 
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sibilities  or  glories  the  world  may  tempt  us  with,  we  too 
“  shall  prefer  to  do  the  duties  that  are  obvious.” 

And  there  are  other  ties  here  which  shall  strengthen  us 
for  our  work.  For  we  go  in  hope  that,  after  counting  over 
again  one,  two,  three  more  years,  we  shall  have  you  all 
with  us  again,  Fellow  Students,  in  a  wider  extended,  but 
not  less  brotherly  union.  Come  to  us  then  with  the  same 
generous  and  manly  sympathy  that  has  been  the  charm  of 
our  intercourse  here,  and  we  will  welcome  you  with  all  the 
affection  of  this  parting  hour,  and  none  of  its  sorrow. 

But,  My  Classmates,  we  shall  gather  strength  most  of  all 
from  a  nearer  circle  of  friends.  It  may  be  thought  that 
these  are  strange  words  for  such  a  parting  as  ours  must  be. 
I  know  there  is  an  impulse  in  the  heart  to  claim  for  this  hour 
the  weakness,  the  luxury  of  grief.  The  band  that  united 
here  four  years  ago,  under  the  sway  of  an  enthusiasm  warmer 
than  is  common  even  here,  and  has  continued  unbroken — 
save  once — by  death,  when  we  laid  the  amiable  Tomlin¬ 
son  to  rest  at  his  hill-side  home,  on  such  a  hopeful  summer 
morning  as  this ;  and  if  ever  by  the  intrusion  of  estrange¬ 
ments,  that  are  often  bitterer  than  death,  only  to  impart  to 
the  reunion  of  this  hour  the  divine  prerogative  of  forgiving 
and  being  forgiven — this  band  is  broken  forever  to-day  ; 
and  nothing  is  left  us  of  all  its  friendships,  save  that  which 
memory  shall  make  real !  The  tear  that  starts  at  such  a 
thought  is  a  manly  one.  But  if  it  will  flow  unbidden,  let  it 
be  on  an  occasion  when  the  thought  of  our  responsibilities 
is  less  pressing,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  circle  that  yet 
awaits  us,  when  the  light  that  trembles  through  these  shades 
that  we  love  shall  mingle  with  the  mellower  light  of  our 
memories  and  our  hopes.  But  in  the  temple  that  has  been 
our  citadel  of  spiritual  strength,  and  is  now  crowded  with  a 
generous  community,  who  look  for  manliness  in  the  present, 
in  order  to  forgive  the  waywardness  of  the  past,  and  with 
our  brothers  and  our  fathers,  whose  interest  in  us  is  still 
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nearer,  here  let  there  be  no  wavering ;  let  the  last  foot-fall 
on  the  threshold  of  Yale  send  back  through  these  aisles,  and 
forward,  through  the  longer  and  more  solemn  aisles  of  life, 
an  echo  of  resolution  !  For  all  who  have  felt  the  thrill  of 
generous  emotion  that  gather  from  the  contact  of  gifted 
minds,  and  grow  purer  as  the  swelling  tide  flows  through  these 
channels  of  enlightened  and  Christian  learning,  know  that 
the  purposes  that  such  emotions  inspire  cannot  center  in  self. 
It  is  for  influence  over  others  ;  not  over  their  impulses  and  vac¬ 
illating  desires  and  transient  passions,  but  over  their  coolest 
judgments  and  sacred  reverence  for  truth  ;  not  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  will  attain,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  sacred  long¬ 
ing  for  a  power  that  shall  compass  those  ends  which  God 
has  whispered  to  the  deepest  spirit  are  worthy  and  sublime ; 
it  is  for  this  that  the  energies  of  the  true  scholar  are  in¬ 
tensely  strung,  and  his  very  passions  are  made  to  work  with 
a  glowing,  effective  zeal.  And  we  have  new  motives  to 
deepen  this  resolution,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and 
the  nation  in  which  we  are  to  do  our  work.  In  a  time 
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whew  the  great  conflicts  of  this  world  are  narrowed  down 
to  one  radical  issue,  and  in  a  nation  that  God  has  placed 
where  the  battle  is  fiercest,  and  yet  most  hopeful,  no  posi¬ 
tion  can  be  so  narrow  but  we  may  give  a  real  impulse  for 
the  right.  Let  us  give  that  impulse,  and  be  satisfied  with 
earth.  Let  us  look  for  the  elements  of  a  sublime  life,  not 
in  a  name  that  shall  live  after  us,  but  in  the  clearness  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  sacredness  of  devotion,  and  the  fervor  of  action 
that  shall  live  in  us ;  and  in  the  power  that  shall  grow  out 
of  such  a  life,  and  link  itself  by  the  broad  sympathies  of 
men  to  the  ceaseless  progress  that  is  sweeping  on  from  na¬ 
tion  to  nation,  and  from  eternity  to  eternity. 


PARTING  ODE. 


BY  TIIER0N  BROWN,  WESTFORD,  CT. 

Air — “  Auld  Lang  Sync.” 

0 !  sad  the  light  must  fall  to-night, 

And  pensive  blow  the  gale 

That  wafts  and  swells,  with  fond  farewells 
The  evening  bells  of  Yale. 

’Ti?  holy  here  1  how  deep  and  dear 
Resounds  the  long  “  good-bye 

We  ne’er  shall  shed  a  sweeter  tear, 

Nor  heave  a  purer  sigh. 

The  daily  themes,  the  passing  schemes 
Our  days  of  study  knew, 

Are  nothing  now  but  dying  dreams; 

Adieu,  my  mates,  adieu  ! 

All,  all  are  past !  and  soon  the  last 
Will  fade  from  book  and  brain, 

0  !  give  and  take,  for  memory’s  sake, 

The  parting  hand  again  1 

Still  in  each  breast  there  burns,  confest, 

A  longing  to  be  tree  ! 

We  gaze  like  eaglets  from  our  nest, 

And  lift  our  wings  to  flee. 

Away  !  for  far,  the  splendid  star 
Of  Fame,  we,  following,  hail  1 

From  home  dismissed,  no  more  to  list 
The  vesper  bells  of  Yale. 


